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SHELBHOT TALES. | 


KELLINGHAM HOUSE, 
A Tale of the Suburbs of Zondon. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE NORMAN. 


Ir was on a July morning, in the year 183—, | 
that Kustace Deloraine and his friend Lord Mor- 
timer were returning from their usual gaieties in 
Lendon, to a villa, where the family of the for- 
mer resided during the Summer months, situated 
at the distance of about three miles from the me- 
tropolis. It was that hour which of all other 
impresses the mind with the idea of utter stillness | 


and desolation, and perhaps the only onc in thy 


their horror, the mysterious apparation was drag. | 
ged from the window by unseen hands: a scuffle | 
| 


appeared to ensue, and the window was half shut | 


down, when again it was thrown open, and the || 
‘}same form was extended more than half out of it, | 


ferating with even greater energy than before, | 


* Murder i. murder!) Once more the apparent. 
ly wretched being was dragged in, the window | 
was forcibly closed, the shutters were barred, | 
and again the stillness of the grave succeeded. 


* For Heaven's sake, let us lose no time, my | 


jidear Kustaee, in discovering the cause of this 


dreadful appeal,’ exclaimed Mortimer, as hi 
rushed to the gate of the building, whieh he 


shook violently and attempted to ring the bell, 





neighborhood of Loudon, when the busy hum of 
men docs not fall on the ear with the unceasing 
siurimiur Which indicates the precinets of a large 
and populous city. Tt was daybreak ; the sun 
had not yet dispelled the clouds of iist whieh 
hung in festoons at the end ef every street; th 
last denizens of the night had disappeared, either 
jo their luxurious couches, to dream of wealth, 
beauty, and gaicty, or to the miserable roeeptaetes 
of want, idleness, and erime 5 and ever the house 

less wanderers had found some hole or corner in 
which to shelter themselves from observation till 
the revolving day should bring them again with 
their tales of misery, to the rich and heartless, 
tu be again passed by in seorn and neglect, 

“TT always find that daybreak is the coldest 
part of the twenty-four hours,” said Eustace Del 
vraine to Lord Mortimer, as he wrapped his cloak 
about him with a kind of involuntary shiver, and 
gave an additional impetus to the horse, which 
was conveying their cabriolet at a brisk trot. 

* Yes,” replied the other, * not quite so snug 
as Creekford’s, certainly. By the way, what 
splendid suppers his are, though it seems unsen- 
timental to say se, after secing Malibran’s divin 
personification of Desdemona. Llow beautifially 
classical is her whele appearanee—her wild, dis- 
ordered locks, and the agonizing paleness of her 
cheeks ! it transtixes one—but—” 

Just as he was about to finish this sentence, 
the attention of both was sudd nly arrested, in 
the most forcible manner, by the most thrilling 
shricks, which proceeded from the window of a 
house exactly opposite to them—* Murder! mur- 
der! Help! O, for God's sake help me!" ‘They 
both shuddered on discovering that these sound 
ol distr ss Canic from a Wotan, appar nily V suhiy 
and beautiful, as far as her dishevelled hair and 
dress permitted them to obsery Sheow d 
dallin white, anda protusion of lone black lia 
lover her shoulders. Lord Mortimer juniped 


trom the cab let w rte vy ty ofa 





iwhich, however, refused to do its ofiee, owing to: 
I the rust with which its wires were loaded. Hk 
Hlooked at Eustace as he said this, and to his con 
jsternation, found his eves glazed in their sockets, 
er his cheeks pale and wan. 

* O, Mortimer! did you see that form 2”? te 
jhalf iuarticulately murmured, 1 know those 
}features, and yet it cannot be—no—it is impossi 


ble she is dead, [know ; but for the sake of 


jecomion humanity, let us investigate tiis horrid 


proceeding 
| ** Stop 2? said Mortimer s * will it not be mor 


prude ut te get some of the pol ee to aecompany 


us If you remain here with the eabriolet and 
watel the house, Pwill run and feteh some ol 


them: they are always within reach,’ 


} * Any thiuve you pl asc,’” reiterated the other, 


‘only for God's sake be quick, or she may be 


murdered. Who kiuows whata moment’s delay 


‘ 


nay OFeasion 
Whilst Mortiner ran off to the nearest police 
station, Mustace had time to contemplate thi 
dwelling, which had thus, in so sineular a man 
ner, been thrust into his notice s and it: was re 
markable that, often as he had passed that way 
before, tt had uever struck him with the appear 
ance of gloom and desolation which now secmed 
to shrroud it. "Vhe building receded sem pace 


prota thee road, it beme situatedim a kin loteo irt 


but the wrass that grew upon the rave! walk in 


front, and the decaying appearance of 1! 
wavy, on which had been written, thoueh iow 
more than half effaced, the name of WKellinelian 
Hlouse, secmed to indivate that it had long 
unknown to the footsteps of man. Et was 
most conceakd by a ligh wall, whieh ran 
the front of th bon ng, and th ‘ vi 
which were v ‘ either closed 

ide, or disfieured | i row , 

i 4) olthe « ) ypoarcad 1 i 
“ ‘ aoceu iliv « { d put f 

’ ip na t little pamt w i had o 
n" 1 ’ 'wa | wiy mya 

‘ ' ; 


and the same imploring tones were heard voci- |; 


more predominant. ‘The outside of the house, that 
had once been stuccoed, was now of a dim grey 
color, whieh, from the plaster being knocked off 
in several places, left the dusky appearanee of 
bricks visible beneath. But the time we have 
vecupied in making these obscryations was much 
longer than that in which they passed before the 
mind of Eustace; and though his friend was not 
above two or three minutes absent, yet they 
seemed to his excited imagination as so many 
hours. Atlength he returned, accompanicd by 
a policeman, and they all three proceeded to en- 
ter the mansion. ‘lhe gate after two or three 
violent efforts gave way, and they found theim- 
selyes at the door of the house. ‘There was nei- 
ther bell nor knocker; and they in vain shook 
it, kicked, and used every attempt to obtain in. 
eress; the echoes of their voiecs, w the only 
replics they reecived. After about five minutes 
thus « Xponde d, one of the top windows, but ina 

florent dircetion to that from which the screams 
had issucd, was cautiously opened, and an elderly 
female head was seen to protrude throuch it. 

“ What do you come for, disturbing peace ful 


ik, at this hour in the morning Po vou want 


ny thing of me!” was inquired, in a house, 
poevish tone. 

“* We want to come into this housc—we must 
come into it—we are authorized tu cuter it,” re. 
* We have a constable With us, 
and if you do not come down tntmcdiately and 
vrai us, W shall bre ak op nh thy duor.”” 


* Well that is no business of mine; them as 





Naced me here mist pay for the in Pha 
rouse docs not belone tome, or tl hh that 
sinits; butaf you will wait till a body « m 


herself decent, Pll come downand let you 


** Be quick then,” repliod Kustace, “or Ll tell 


you again, we will foree a wav.” 
About three more minutes Chaps A, when the 


door lowly creaked upon tts hinges, and a revol. 


ting picture of dirt, ul temper and slovenline 


stood beture them in the person ofthe old woman, 


* We come armed by the author of the po 
lice,” said Eastace, advanein a fow steps into 
tive aly ary-looking fiail, ** tee dlomanad Wibod ne 
ined and Ltreated in this house, and by whom 
those dreadful ertes of murder, which attracted 
uur attention so fearfully, as we were passing by, 

uftered. 

° l ros not ww it you mca _ answered the 

! th thes 1 riurbable compo 
* Pam th y ! nul im th : 
! seareh n metol ! 
i , brat Pil det you ad wily 
{ mh 

*“ ‘Then you have murd L daer {” cclaimed 
Keustace and Mort wr atl tise Sait sipormcust, 

Policemen, do ir duty, and ta i vretch. 
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“Phere lias been no one murdered here!?! 
vociferated the crone. “ Here are the keys 
fiom the garret to the cellar; there has not been 
a creature in this house but ine for wecks, and I 
was left to take charge of it, by a gentleman and 


his wife, who are gone abroad.” 
‘Thus saying, she led the way into two rooms on 
each side of the hall, where they were standing. | 


They were nearly destitute of furniture, and the, 


unwholesome smell of dirt and confined air,} 
which was perecived as soon as the doors were}, 
opened, unpleasantly proved that they had neither | 


been ventilated nor inhabited for a considerable ), 
time. ‘Thence they proceeded up stairs, the old} 
woman pausing at the entrance of each apart. | 
ment, while she allowed her three strange 
intruders to examine it as they passed. 

“This is the chamber whence those dreadful 
sounds proceeded,” said Eustace in a low voice, | 


to his companions, as the old woman was opening | 


the last dvor, in the passage where they stood. | 
“ J can tell it by its position.” 

They entered, but it wore the same appearance 
of utter desolation exhibited by all the other 
apartments. ‘here was a wretched bed in one 


corner of it, but no indication of its having been 
recently tenanted—two or three mutilated chairs, 
and an old chest of dark looking drawers. ‘There 
was no carpet, and the floor was of plaster, on 
which the slightest stain of blood must have 
been visible. 

* You have seen the whole of the house now, 
except the cellar; but you can go there if you! 
wish, said the old woman, “ though I have | 
hardly been into it myself since I came here, and | 
it is almost empty.” 

They however followed her into that also, and 
here their search ended; there was nothing to 
be found in the house that could lead to any 
discovery of the object they pursued. 

* You have no objection, I suppose, to give 
your name, and that of your employer?” said 
Eustace to her, after a pause. 

“My name is Mary ‘Thomas, and I was sent 
here to look after this place, three months ago, 
by Mr. King, the gentleman’s agent; and I dar 
say he will give you my character, and tell you 
the name of the proprietor ; for Ido not kuow it 
myself, and [ don't believe he is in’ this 
country now.” 

This was uttered with the same imditferencs 
of manner that had characterized her whole 
conversation. As it seemed evident that nothing 
more could be done at present, they reluctantly 
took their leave, having first sent an account ot 
the whole to the police captain of the district, 
and earnestly recommended him to observe 
winutely all that took place there in future., 
Kustaee and Mortimer then stepped again into, 
their cab, and continued their drive homewards, 
but neither of them seemed disposed to interrupt 
the reflections with which the other was over- 
whelmed; and the silence lasted almost undis- 
turbedly, till they arrived at the door of Rosevill 
Cottage. 

The chief topic that was discussed by the 


family the next day, was the adventure of th 


morning; and Augusta Deloraine, th ister of 
Leustace, to whom his friend, Lord Mertiner, 
as affianced, declared that she would never rest 


till the mysterious circumstance of Kellingham | 
House was investigated, and the unfortunate 
lady who she did not doubt was concealed in) 
some hole or dungeon, should be released from 
her cruel tormentors. 

We must now leave them to their conjectures, 
to revert to the history of the mysterious being 
who has already been brought before the notice || 
of our readers. We shall commence the history 
at a date some years antecedent to that in which | 
we introduced our two heroes to them, and 
explain the circumstances by which Eustace 
Deloraine appeared to be connected with the 
unknown heroine of Kellingham House. 

Some years had clapsed since the regiment to 
which Eustace Deloraine belonged, had been | 
quartered in a country town about four miles 
distant from Evelyn Hall. Blanche Evelyn was 
then in her eighteenth year, and report spoke of | 
her as beautiful, highly accomplished, and a! 
considerable heiress. ‘They first met at a ball | 
given by the officers of the —th; and with all 
the ardor and enthusiasm natural to the youth of 
the one and the profession of the other, the 


acquaintance, thus begun, soon ripened into a 
sincere and lasting attachment. 

Blanche Evelyn had had the misfortune to lose 
both her parents early in life; her own mother 
she had never known. ‘To repair the loss of his 
first wife, her father had united himself again to 
one who but ill fulfilled the charge with which | 
she was entrusted; for when soon afterwards she 
became a widow, her whole care and thoughts 
were bestowed on her own son by a former, 
marriage, Who was about six years older than | 
Blanche. ‘The connection which subsisted be. | 
tween them not being thought a suflicient 
obstacle to their union, Mrs. Evelyn had early 


resolved upon the accomplishment of this scheme ; 


{and im order to ensure success, she had kept 


Blanche in the strictest scelusion, up to the time 
in which we have introduced her to our readers. 
Inthe event ot her marrying any one else, Evelyn 
Hlall and the fortune belonging to it would, of 
course, be snatched from this manwuvring step. 
mother; but, by uniting her with Herbert Sidney, 
she imagined that she could sceure the possession 
vf both inher own family. Tt may be supposed | 
that few arguments were required to make her 
son enter into her views; and Blanche herse!i 
was so accustomed to ob« y her stepmother in 
every thing, that Mrs. Evely an dreaded no oppo- 
sition from her, when it should be thought proper 
to apprise her of their intentions. 
Herbert: Sidney had been some years on the 
continent, as it was considered more advisabl 
ratucr to prevent her secing any one else, than to 
vive her too much of the society of her affianeed 
linsband—espr cially as, in her days of childhood, 
she had conecived such a violent dislike to the 
dark, rough and passionate boy, who used to 
teaze her when he came home for the holidays, 
that Mrs. Evelyn began to fear mor opposition 


fo her plan than she had expected, if these 


1 Hupressions were allowed to xequire 
trength. It was under this jd 1, therefore, that 
they had been parated, when Blanche was 
her t} t I nal sathat time th hit 

t het It CO trary Lev tia hiationa 

Ke oprinaer AL ir i ler CHAN te 


mixin any society whatever, but at the instiga- 
tion of a good-natured old lady, who lived in the 
neighborhood, she was occasionally induced to 
break through her intention. It was at the house 


‘of this third person, that further meetings be- 
, tween Blanche Evelyn and her partner of the 


ball had taken place; and though she knew of 
no other motive for concealing them from her 
stepmother, than the general reserve and harsh- 
ness with which she was treated by her, some- 
thing always seemed to check her, when she 


_ was on the point of imparting all her feelings to 


the protectress of her youth. 

It might be three months from the time when 
she had first become acquainted with Eustace 
Deloraine, that she was on a visit of some days 
to Mrs. Pierrepoint, the elderly widow lady just 


‘mentioned. Mrs. Evelyn allowed her to go 


there alone, because she believed in the first place, 
that she was likely to meet with no society of her 
own age, and also to shelter herself from the 
charge of keeping ber in too strict seclusion, 
which she felt might too justly be brought 
against her. ‘l’o Mrs. Pierrepoint, Blanche had 
been in the habit of unreservedly telling all her 


thoughts; for she was one of those kind-hearted 


old ladies, who remember they have once been 
young themselves, and whose great delight is to 
see those around them happy and cheerful. 
Eustace Deloraine was nearly related to her hus- 
band’s family, and he was nothing loath to re- 
mind Mrs. Pierrepoint of his existence, and fre- 
quently to refresh her memory by his appearance 
at her house, when be found that Blanche Evelyn 
was occasionally its inmate. 

On a lovely day in July all nature seemed 
hushed into the most tranquil sleep. Not a leat 
was stirring—scareely the hum of an insect was 
heard—and the only sound which broke the soli- 
tude was the quict, unceasing flow of a little 
fountain in Mrs. Pierrepoint’s flower garden, that 
trickled down a bed of rocks, and fell, in glitter. 
ing spray, into a clear, glassy pool, where the 


water-lilies reflected themselyes on its smooth 


surface.—By the side of this romantic little 
streain, Eustace and Blanche were enjoying the 
cool air which floated along its margin, and lis. 
tening to that soothing sound which alone scems 
to render the contrasted silence of nature more 
perceptible, namely the calm, uninterrupted flow 
of waters. They had been sauntering for some 
time up and down the shady alleys which inter 
seeted the parterre, when Mrs. Pierrepoint her- 
self came to summon them to dinner. 

‘Tam sorry to say, my dear Blanche,” she 
began, as she took her hand in hers, ** we must 
part with you this evening, as Mrs. Evelyn has 
sent her carriage for you; her son has unexpect- 
edly arrived from abroad, an@ she wishes you to 
return immediately.” 

Blanche, almost unconsciously, turne d pale at 
this intelligence ; her eyes met those of Eustace, 
and both scemed oppressed with mx lancholy. 
Few words were spoken by any of the party 
during dinner, and almost) immediately after 


anied her to the carriage. As 





ine, he contrived to 

Whisper to her, * You will not forget your 
1 

promise, then, Blanche: and, even if we do 


tomcet aeralnat present, vou will still remem 
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ber me, and the yows of constancy you have 
uttered.” 

** Never, never!” exclaimed Blanche, hasti- 
ly; ‘* but do not fear; it is impossible they can 
object to our wishes ; besides you know, when I 
come of age, I shall be my own mistress; and 
then, surely, I may bestow my fortune on whom 
I please.” 


** Mention not that,” said Eustace ; “ you know 


I care for nothing on earth but yourself; and 
even if you were penniless, it would make no 
difference to me, but farewell, dearest Blanche.” 


* Farewell !"—and the carriage conveyed her | 


from his sight. ‘The next day he reevived the 
following note : 
“ Mr. Sidney is requested by Miss Evelyn to 


inform Mr. Eustace Deloraine that, having ap- 


prised her guardians of the engagement entered 


into between them, they entirely object to her 
She there- 
fore begs leave to say that she herself desires the 


forming any connection at present. 


termination of their intercourse, and very much 
regrets having ever given Mr. Deloraine the 
slightest reason to suppose that he was otherwise 
Any letter ad- 
dressed to Miss Evelyn will be returned un- 


than totally indifferent to her. 


opened.” 

The evening of the same day, and before he 
had time to refleet on the bitter reverse that four- 
and-twenty hours had wrought in his prospects, 
orders were received from head quarters for the 
—th regiment to march instantly to a distant 
part of the kingdom, whence it was supposed 
they were to be ordered on foreign service. 
The bustle and confusion of departure drove his 
private misfortunes out of his head for a short 
time: but just as he was going to mount his 
horse, and bid a hasty and sad farewell to the 
seene of his first and carliest love, a small piece 
of paper was slipped into his hands by a country 
girl, who waited while he read it. It contained 
the following words : 

“ Of course you will not believe that IT eould 
be such a wretch as to sanction the writing of 
the note you received this morning. IT aim just 
the same, and shall ever remain so, but wretched 
and miserable ; for Heaven only knows to what 
they are striving tocompel me! T hear you are 
going away, and with youmy only hope is taken 
from me, as I am sure you would never allow 
me to be oppressed. What do you think. 
"They insist on my marriage with the man whom 
youknow Lalwaysdetested. He isnolonger what 
he was, but ten times worse—vi ry civil and po- 
lite, but more deceitful and hypocritical than 
ever. [am not allowed to stir out of one set ot 
apartments. "They atfeet much kindness, but I 
cannot receive it as such, for Lam convinced it i: 
only to render me amenable to their plans. —But 
of one thing Loam resolved, they shall neve: 
make me marry Herbert 8 dney. 

“Tf you but knew how I detest him, and vet 
how frightened [ am at him! Tle looks mo 
scowling and black than ever, though when le 
talks to me he assumes a smile which appear 


even worse than his frown. Tleaven forgive nx 


if ft have judged harshly of him, and bless 


you, my only true friend 


op se 7 4} } 
P.s. 1 send this, 1m fear and tremoli 


by my own maid, who is, I think, to be trusted, 
though I cannot be sure of any one.” 

‘lo this simple and touching note, Eustace 
hastily returned an answer by the same messen- 
ger, expressive of his love and eternal constancy, 
and urging her, by all means not to yield to the 
solicitation of Herbert Sidney and his mother— 
adding, thatina few months he would return, 
and remove her from the power of her persecu- 
tors. He then again mounted his horse, and was 
soon far away from the neighborhood of Nyelyn 
Hall, and its lovely inhabitant. 

When he next returned there, which was at 
the expiration of a year, the house was shut up. 
No tidings of Blanche could be heard: and the 
servant who remained to look after the mansion, 
said that the family were gone abroad on account 


of Miss Evelyn’s health, who was supposed to’ 


be in a deep decline. How long they might re- 
main on the continent, or What were their ulterior 


intentions, was unknown. Shortly afierwards it 


was reported in the neighborhood that Blanche |, 


was dead, and that the estate had come into the 
posse ssion of Mrs. Evy« lyn. 

Thus ended this ill-starred attachment; but 
still Mustaee Deloraine never forgot his plighted 
troth ; and the remembrance of her whom he be- 
lieved to have met with an untimely fate was 
never absent from his imagination. Judge, then, 
what must have been his horror and agony, on 
discovering the well-known features of the objcet 
of his fondest affections, in the mysterious being 
who was so fearfully brought before his notice in 
the beginning of this story. "That it was Blanche 
Evelyn—the same lovely and engaging creature 
to whem he had carly in life given his faith, he had 
no doubt; her countenance was too strongly im- 
pressed on his mind ever to be forgotten, and he 
felt more and more convinced that slic was now 
suffering under some crucl persecution of her 
unnatural step-mother and her son, and he deter- 
mined tu lose no time in investigating thes: 
airocious proceedings. 

But, as he foresaw that nothing was to bi 
obtained by any rash or hasty measure, he deter. 
mined to commence a strict survey of the place ; 
and for this purpose he hired a sinall room, the 
window of which exactly overlooked the back 


door of Kellingham Elouse, being the only point 


in the neighborhood froin which it was observable. 
Here he stationed himself, determined to wateh 
inost narrowly the proceedings of its Inhabitants. 
The only contiguous ground to that whieh sur- 
ounded the house was an cxtensive burving 
ground, wl enclosed three sid the court- 
yard; the other side fronted the lane thronel 
whieh Eustace and his friend were passing 
when they were attracted by the reams. ‘Phi 
window he oeeupicd commanded a view of th 
lane, and also of the burving ground. 


Concluded in our next.) 


\ 
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66 ] the bo 


the day before ! 


” 


* ‘Then what is the matter, iny dear Emily 


what occasions this flood of tears 7” Mr. Lind. 


ley seated himeclf beside his wife, and took her 
hand while speaking. 

“fT am worn out with this perpetual confine. 
ment,” answered Mrs. Lindley ; ‘ this unvary- 
ing round of dull domestic care.” 

* Perpetual confinement, my dear!” said Mr. 
Lindley; ** did you not spend yesterday with 
your mother? and take a drive into the country 
> Come, dcarest, dry up your 
tears, and listen to an interesting book I have 
brought home with me, purposely to read aloud 
to you.” 

* Your book would be but a poor substitute 
for socicty,” said Mrs. Lindley, who still sat with 
her head inclined, looking the very picture of 
sorrow and discontent; ‘* Lam suttering for so- 
ciety—suffering to mingle again with the world 
as | used todo.” After a momentary pause she 
continued—* Sophia was in just now, dressed so 
beautifully !———on her way to Mr, Whitewell’s 
party. All the world will be there—poor I ex. 


19 


c pt d 


the usc of ber ’kerehicf. 


A fresh gush of tears called anew for 


* Young ladics have little elye to do than attend 
parties,” said Mr. Lindley; we, happily, have bet- 
ter engagements, and more precious pleasures.” 

* Married ladics scem no more confined than 
single ones,” said Mrs. Lindley, who scemed to 
have heard only the first part of her husband's 
“Mrs. Bank and Mrs. Southwell, and 
indeed all of iny friends are to be at Mr. White- 


well’s to-night. 


remarks. 


No one but myselfis in bond. 
age. Every one besides can have a nursery 
maid, and allelse that is necessary to make them 
confortable and happy!” 

‘“*T aim sorry that we cannot have a nursery 


maid, sinee you think it would conduce to your 


happiness ; though, for iny own part Thad rather 


that iny dear Eanily should have the charge of 


our darling boy, than entrust him to the care oi 
alinost any hireling that could be found.” 

Avain the first part only of what Mr. Lindley 
said, scemed to meet the ear of his wife. Her 
voice was never harsh; never loud—but it cer- 
tainly did not sound sweetly, as ina kind of low 
wutteral she replicd, * some gentlemen choose to 
think they cau afford but very little to make a 
wife happy !? 

Mr. Lindley dropped the hand he had till then 
held in his, and, rising, walked the floor rapidly. 


He did not whistle—he did not sing—but he just 
miade the notes ofa tune audible, as he inhaled 


ae ee : ; 
tnd caAhaled the air between his searcely parted 


iNpds Atler some ten or fifteen minutes spent in 
this manner, he suddenly seized) the volume ji 
had mentioned, and seating buusclf{near the lamp, 
an to turn the leaves. Meanwhile Mrs. Liud- 
y nel bal | he Nor ti od li hie id rest d 
Dherhand,and ler eyes sought the carpet but 
otear ts ll, hoor hi r tat ] tes were too hivhiily 
ted to periuut flein longer to flow. ‘The d 
thrvcd hinsband found his boo's a Vain fs pure 
I mi the leave a i i i . 
| } t] tab! a“ Ldeft roo l 
' ' ‘ i i ‘ { ‘ { ‘ 
I caine a i flood of tews 
i claim AS 2 covercd her fac 
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with her hands, “ ‘This is the sympathy he feels |!should not dare to ask the woman that he loved] 


for me! To leave me thus to perfect solitude !’ | 


Mrs. Lindley was now wrought up to real agony. 


to unite her fate with his, on account of the pri- 
Oh, did I not think 


vations she must underge ?” 





The infant at this moment awoke, and elasping | that, with him for a companion. the most humble | 
him to her bosom, she cried; ‘* Yes, darling, | 


your father’s feelings are such towards your poor | 


nother, that to avoid her socicty, he is even wil- 
ling to leave you, dearly as he loves you !” 
With the unconscious infant cradled in her 
arms, the mother indulged herself in looking 
back on the gilded scenes of her youth; or rath- 
er her unvaried life ; for her youth was yet in all 
its freshness and beanty. Her freedom from 
care—from confinement—the partics—the balls— 


the concerts—the drives—all come threnging 
upon her: 


“ While memory, covered with flowers, 


Restored every rose, but secreted its thorn.” 
In the retrospect the picture was all brightness ; 
all gladness; and what was her present lot? 


low great was the contrast! No variety; no 
pleasure ; “ all her days are twins ;” a perpetual 
round of petty houschold cares, and a helpless in- 
fant always by her side or inher arms !—lIfow 
dark did a disturbed imagination render the re- 
view! She thonght and wept, until she verily 
believed herself the most wretehed woman alive ; 
waile at the bottom of all lay a feeling of dis- | 
pleasure 


ar 


ated 
ful cause of all her troubles. 

For nearly an hour Mrs. Lindley indulged her- 
self in these purely selfish musings, wiurmurings 
and regrets, when the clock in a neighboring 
street striking the hour of nine, aroused her. 


* Where can George be?” she cried. She felt 
some alarm ; and laying her again sleeping infant 
inthe cradle, she went to the window, and thenes 
The 
b 


tu the door, to learn if he were coming. 


‘ 
was 
Wal Lo 


sireet was quite still, not a footstep 
heard; and with conflicting feclings, sh 
herself! beside her child. <>, 
thought she; ** Where can he be? To his of 


where ? Oh that he would 


he ja eruel 


, 


ficc, or % Oh where 


come ?” 
On the whale, Mrs. Lindley was not enly a 
fationa!l creaturc, but a reasonable and reasoning 


woman: and the period had now arrived for a 








ainst her husband as if he was the wil- || 


revulsion of feeling. Other views began to! 
present themscives to her mind. 

*Ttis 1, Limys Wthatamerucl!” thoughtsh 
**how happy we might have been this evening, 
had I not driven him from ime! Hlow tenders ‘ 
was; and how kind, to bring a book purposely 
to read to me! He ij it to forecos h 
ety for my ake ; ad eannot Ty } { 
his? And afier al!, what is the: » ! 
about a par > Pid I ever attend one, ho 
ey r bri alhiy he yor ga : I) 1 
& tire there was not as m 1s ¢ 
a r Dp I r ai i] » wil it 
did io t } 

Vy, oF jeaiou ( a iT 
suc * ! did § f j ‘ i 
painas pasture, Ut ino d, Teould s 

the undivided ( ‘ no 
he is all my « i hima f r? 
What did [I not endure 4 ray fal whet 

he loved me? ’ ' TT io b 
his? What w 1 fhouehts wh he « 
said to me, * that with i t : 


’ 


establishment would be a_ paradise and that 
be 
Lam his wife, I drive him from me by erucl re- 


pinings. 


no self-denial would severe? and now that 


” 


Oh, where can he be 


m—Again she | 


went to the window—to the door; but in vain :) 


no husband was to be seen or heard. How 
gloomy, bow desolate, did her comfortable and 
well furnished little parlor appear, as she re-en- 
Itered it. * Oh!” sunshine 


cried she, * what 


' . . 
'would his smile shed around! but T have dis- 


pleased, grieved, wounded, foreed him from me 


| Never had an hour in Mrs. Lindley’s life drag- 


ged itself along so slowly as the present; and it 
was not until after the clock had siruck ten that 
the well known footste pot her husband met het 


listening ear. With a bound, she met bina in thy 


( ntry. 


|}  O, my dear George, how g 


lad Lam you ar 


. 99 
come. 


Hlor husband made no distinet answer, but en- 


tered the parlor, and advancing to the mantle, 


rested his elbow upon it, and leaned his head up. 


on his hand. His countenance was clouded, yet, 


more in sorrow than in anger. 


* Poarest George, will vou forgive me?” said 


the trembling wife; while she twincd 


; Her ari ti 
his and looked tmploring!y in his Jace, * will you, 
can you forgive my folly ? my eruclity ?” 


* Yes, Emily; I can do any thing you ask 


. ’ 
of me.” 


*O, George—don’t speak so coldly; so sadly! 
Alas, Ihave made you very unhappy !” 


* You have, Mmily, for I fear your union with 


me requires sacrifices you are unable cheerfully 


to make. 


think not so, my dearest hus- 


hand! for notwithstanding appearances are so 


much againstinc, it ts not so.—Sinee you left me 
this evening,” she added, while a faint simile 
trove to chase away the gathering tears—" sine: 
you left me Thave had ample time for reileetion— 
or vetrospeetion. TD haye reviewed iny married 
and my single life; and my ecruclty and my in- 


rratitude, my childish perversencess to-night, hav 


eansed me the most bitter selfupbraidings 
May von never know a pang like that which shot 


through m 


y heart when the thought struck me 


1) 


44 
line reat 


poser ol ey hale ih 
| } ' 
mo care, as he has freed poor Charlotte, by 
, ' ' ' 
ait i no! hui ivuat ! and « nT i ‘ ’ 
it th but Qin, say that vou fo 
~ F 1 aca S Be \ i: fiat ! 
‘ ' } . Lee 
9 Iiwilo i ype 
‘ 4 ‘ 1.1 , 
2 | ’ i] ? ‘mire: t 
rt : 
‘1 bittey ‘ ( ' hh 
mnnot be crows 
[ « a Ta 
af 
! i Vo 
! , 1 ti ‘ 
Ii f ‘ . yt { 
to ' i 1 i} i 
an 
i ’ i mer as ] 
i 
(), oie ial 1 in? 


jyouth had formed 


The husband bent forward and imprinted a 
long kiss on the forehead of the 
She looked up, and his eyes, beaming with 


supplicant. 


love and renewed confidence, gave her perfeet 
assurance that all was forgiven—forgotten ! 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE LAST LOOK, 

Tap been permitted in the good Providence 
of God, after an absence of filicen years, once 
The 
featnres of the pieture had suffered some material 
The hand of 


was termed, 


again to visit the scenes of my childhood. 


changes during that long interval. 
it 


rcon at work, and the small country town 


innovation or Hiprove tn nt as 


hract | 


had extended its borders onevery side. Pleasant 
gardens and suburban cottages whieh in my 


such delivhtfal obj cis in the 


outskirts of the town, had now been converted 


pinto ti rmaland stiff streets, and constituted a 
partof the town itself. "Phe roval mail with its 
coachiman and guard in way rod coats, bedizzencd 
with gold lace, and the daily arrival of whieh 


from London was a matter of no sinall interest in 


this peaceful spot, h 


i , had long sinee had its glory 
eclipsed by the building of the new rail road. 
Now, instead of the sober daily visit, no less than 
thir titncs in t! twenty four hours, with the 
peed of lightoing and the noise of thunder, did a 
ony frain of ears streak through the place. ‘The 
very waters liad been eneroached upon. "The 
na of the river, where at low water T used 
to spear cels in the mud or gather perriwinkles, 
had been docked out for the accommodation of 


I that all these 


change s, howeve r ly neficial they ri whit be to 
the 


steamboats. must confess 


inhabitants, were far froin pleasing to me. 
{ would have found every thing just as LT left it, 
except the legitimate etfcets of the wear and tear 
of time. Thad said to myseli while crossing the 
great ocean, between the two continents, ** how 
delightful will be the sensation in looking once 
I 
I 


Samo 


more on the seccnes of my boyhood. will co 


and sit on the to 
I will 


I used to wather the 
if 


same gate on which used 


the 


brown 


swine: 


lane 
I 


very same hedges where to the 


turn down very 


wher hazel nut; 


willy the 


discomforture of my clothes and the equal dis- 


comforture of iy poor mother, who had to mend 


‘ 


hom, Escrambled among the bushes after black- 


ernie These things will Ido and many others 
fthe same kind.’ "Thus some of my brightest 
anticipations of pl ure in my homeward visit 
ere made up of these trivial e:reumstances. 

| may be thought small matters; they are 
o, but then occurring at every step and asso. 

eiated with athe id pou il reeolleetion 
ler a wf parately may be, their union 

te ‘ 1 pot broken. 

It wa , tuenm, with d appointed feclings that I 
ed the chanees that had taken piace. In 

wv | " 5 that had now been opened thy 
vail had been ulted, th mountains bre hit 
th whked tvs! 1 bre pareve ra t ! 

" j pheauty 

cc in t Ni ” » hie 

er i fi i ii l qoul it aor 
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inhabitant in the town felt as I did. To them it ' 
had come on by degrees and in the measure a 
thousand interests were combined. ‘To me it 
had come instantancous, as a sudden shock, and 
I had no interests to subserve. I was well 
pleased to see similar improvements in’ other 
parts of my native land, but L lad wished that 
my own town had been spared. The more I 
think of it, the more I am convinced of the 
selfishness of this feeling. IT would have stopped 
the whole machinery of improvement, because it 


, wept. 


spot where their father played and laughed and | vations to myself, and after breakfast left’ with 


1 have found a home for them in another 


| 


‘country, a country where the voice of nature is 


louder, amidst towering, snow-capped mountains, 


interminable forests, majestic rivers, 


roaring 
cataracts, ocean lakes. It is a mighty voice 


that speaks through these her works. But, my 


own dear country, I love her softer breathings in 


happened to awaken me from my dreain of | 


bliss. 


But there were many things that had not 


changed, and I made amends for the innovation | 


on the rest, by bestowing on them a double share 
of my attention. ‘There stood the old homestead. 
The 


spacious, stately porch, the vine that covered the 


I did not sce much alteration there. 
front of the building, and the large apricot tree 
that was trained on the gable end; there they 
were. I went into the garden. It was sur- 
rounded by a brick wall. It seemed that I 
recolleeted every brick. LT sought for that sof? 


one on Which T had first tried my graving skill. 
It was there and there too were the letters C. F, 
L. F. looking almost as fresh as the day they 
were dug in with an old knife instead of a chisel, 
and a stone in the place ofa mallet. Lhope that 
old wall may stand for many years to come, and 
then my initials will stand with it. It is my best 
chance for immortality. [T have placed thos 
same initials to many a piece sinec, but my picees 
are not so solid and do not stand so well as the 
old brick wall. 

L rambled about the garden where [found the 
trees which were already old when LT left them, 
fast hastening to deeay, while the young plants 
had now become thrifty and fruitful trees, and 
were taking the place of the old standards. At 
the bottom of the garden stood the dark and 
solemn yew trees, casting their decp shadows 
around. ‘This in the days of my childhood was 
indeed an awful spot. No temptation could have 
been sufficiently strong to induce me to visit that 
part of the garden by night. JT knew too much 
about ghosts and evil spirits to be caught there 
in the ** gloaming of the evening.” IT knew as 
well as any body could know, that when spirits 
were abroad, the yew tree shade was their place 
When I visited that part of the 


premises, | found that the only chance 


of rendezvous. 
whieh 
was observable was a change in myself; for 


with all my efforts I could not conjure up a 
ghost, though the old trees stood nodding and 
frowning as fearfully as ever. 

I need not lead the reader any further and 
point out other objects which, however intensely 
interesting to me, can have no such charms for 
him, but I come to the time when my visit being 
ended I had to turn away from these secnes of 
early joy and leave them only my parting tear. 
It was a sorrowful feeling. “ Adicu!” Tmentally 
exclaimed, **adicu! dear scen 


eT 
ofiny« hildhood, 


IT must now leave youand I fear [ leave you for 


ever. Fate has cast my lot in a far distant land, 
and thrown between us *a_ bound! ecean’ 
roar.” “Thou wert the home of my sire, and my 
early hom but thou art not to be the home of 
my children Perehance they will never sce the 


thy humbler scenery. ‘The whispers of those) 


with whom we are familiar and whom we most} 


love, reach further and sink deeper into the heart |! 


than the most forcible appeals of a stranger.” 
But the unwelcome hour had come and T east 


lover the scene my last lingering look. 


I stood upon the deck of a steamboat as she 
rapidly passed down the river which after a few 
iniles empties itself into the English channel. 
How familiar was I with every foot of ground 
along its banks. [Thad rambled through every 
field with my gun in the winter and shooting 
season, and [ had cast my line im every streain 
in the summer months. 
among the romantic ruins of the old ivy mantled 
abbey, and [T had moored my pleasure boat at the 
steps of the old eastle. I looked at the litth 
town as it was receding from my view, and in 
It had in fact 
grown somewhat larger than LT knew it in my 


truth it looked little in my eyes. 


bovish days, but it had not grown as muchas | 
had. ‘There was atime when in my estimation 
it was a large city, but then L had seen nothing 
bevond its precincts ; now for along period T had 


+] 


been familiar with the largest cities of both 


hemispheres ; Thad visited the proudest monu- 
ments of art and beheld nature in all her e¢ran- 
deur; and it was difiicult to realize the fact that 
this comparative baby-lhouse could ever have 
heen the object of my admiration. But it was 
even so, and I did not love it the less on that 
account. It was in exact keeping with the 
character of my early years, and what man at 
the age of maturity was ever offended at thi 
pleasing illusions of his youthful days ? Twatehed 
the lessening spires of that beloved spot with a 
woftened melancholy and coming to a bend in the 
river, the very spot where the old castle 
that the 


would be exeluded from my view, TI eave a long, 


stood, 


and on donbling whieh bo knew town 
steady gaze, and took * my last look.” 

Lhad now got through pretty well with all 
the trials of si paration, I liad made 
vith considerable fortitude, with a single exe: ))- 
tion, which Tam now about to mention and 
which T am not ashamed to confess uninanned 
me for a time. ‘The vessel in which I was to 


embark for America had been detained for sey- 


eral days by strong contrary winds, and during 


these days of suspense T made it a point to pay a 


| 
daily visit to the captain and ascertain from him 
how many hours f micht still remain with my 
friends. It was my custom in leavine them in 


the morning to say, “ IT shall not bid vou far 


well, for [do not believe the ship will sail to-day.” 


I was not displeased at the cireumstanees of m 
ae , a ee » Ehoncd 
case as to the matter of saiing, tor hoped i 
the lanenace of uncertainty to escape a ti Va 
1K i last morn l i me, Thad 
~P yed ont that the wind had cha a 
( fhe n itand the wy t had bees 


' ta : 
eiear and settliced j Kept, however, th ¢ oOoseT 


I had joined the pie-nic || 


my adicus 


|) the usual remark, that it was doubtful whether 


ithe ship would sail that day and I should proba- 
I thought that I had not 
betrayed any particular emotion, though I felt 


bly be back to dinner. 


but too keenly that this was the last interview. 
| But how faint must be those shades which pass 
lover the face, which the cye of maternal affection 
, will not detect! My mother read my feelings in 


my looks, but she said not a word. I hastened 


into the street, congratulating myself that T had 
I thought, however, 
I would just steal another look at my home. 1 


‘eseaped the parting seene. 
did so and never shall I forget it. Looking down 
‘upon me from the drawing-room window, to 
, Which she had hastened fromthe breakfast room, 
stood my poor mother with streaming eyes. She, 
'as conscious as myself that LT should not return 
again, had come to take a * last look” at her son. 
Our eyes met; it was too much for me, I turned 
away and hid my face in my hands. 

I have now a letter lying before me from this 
beloved parent, in which she thus expresses her- 
self.  ] felt’ in that 


you on the morning of your departure, that J 


‘last look’ which T gave 


should never more see your faee on earth awain, 
and Teannot deseribe the unuttcrable aneuish 
conviction.” 
That lament 


Never more on 


that seized my spirit) from = that 
Alas! this propheey was too sure. 
ed mother has gone to her rest. 

this earth shall her sorrowing son behold the ten. 
der expression of that mild blue eye, or his heart 
he re jo ced with the wentle accents of that soft 
voice. But thy image, dear m ther, shall live 
in the memory of thy son; thy kindness and 
truth and love shall flourish there. I shall see 
thee in the hours of my solitude ; thou shalt 
stand before me in the night vision, in the exer 
cise of all the 


shall hear the 


holiest affections of my heart I 
Whisperings of thy voice; and 
better than all this, I shall meet thee in bliss, in 
glory, in the celestial habitations of our common 
Parent. 


There we shall no more suffer the pangs 


of separation, no tear will flow, no * last look” 


be given, for our joy shall be full and its duration 
endless 
Te van Hothece 
Mother, thy sun has set; its going down 


- 
Shadows my path and morkes it night tem 
The eheorished hope is now forever flown, 


That Lonece more on earth thy foo should see 


That gentle voice Tne’er again must hear. 
Whose accents made mv morn of tite so blest, 
W hose soothing tones When all around was dreae 


In later life, still bade my spirit rest 


Mother thy eve is dim: the kindling beam 

That darted forth and made iw voune leartl tral 
Upon my pathway never more shall gieam 

And shed its cheerful radiance around 
And, then, that look, so tender and so kind 

The lovely index of a heart so true 


The pure image of a faultless mind 


That too is gone forever from inay view 


Sut memory yveteach lineament can trac 


My taney vet can hear that thrilling vos 
Death in done that image dear eilace, 

Or hush the s ned that bids niy heart re 
Mother farewe I would not ea 

Ner cham thy spirit whieh i ' ' 
Stillbe it mine to follow ! 

Pursu teps a mieett e sh 

C.F. bi 
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UO G id A Ww kh Ba 


JOHN JAMES. 

Joun James, Major in the American Army, was 
born in Ireland, in 1732, and was son of an offi- 
cer who had served King William in his wars in 
Ircland against King James. ‘This circumstance 
was the origin of the name of Williamsburg, which 
is now attached to one of the districts of Carolina. 


‘The elder James, with his family, and several of 


his neighbors, migrated to that district in 1733, 
made the first settlement there, and in honor ot 
King William gave his name to a village laid out 
on the east bank of Black River. ‘The village is 
now called King’s Tree, from a white or short. 
leafed pine, which in old royal grants was reserved 
for the use of the king ; and the name of Williams- 
burg has been transterred to the district. ‘To it 
Major James, when an infant, was brought by 
his parents. His first recollections were those 
of a stockade fort, and of war between the new 
settlers and the natives. ‘The former were often 
reduced to great straits in procuring the necessa- 
ries of life and in defending themselves against 
the Indians. In this, then fronticr settlement, 
Major James, Mr. James Bradley, and other com- 
patriots in the revolution, were trained up to de- 


fend and love their country. Their opportuni. | 


ties for acquiring liberal educations were slender, 


but for obtaining religious instructions Were very 


ample.—They were brought up under the eye | 


and pastoral care of the Rey. John Rac, a Pres. 
byterian minister who accompanied his congre- 
gation in their imigration from Ireland to Caro. 
lina. When the revolution commenced, in 1775, 
Major James had required a considerable portion 
both of reputation and property. Tle was a eap- 
tain of militia under George the Third.  Disap- 


proving of the measuresof the British government 


he resigned his royal commission, but was soon! 


after reinstated by a popular vote. In the year 
1776, he marched, with his company, to the de- 


fence of Charleston. Inthe year L779, he was 


with General Moultrie on his retreat before Gen. | 


Prevost, and commanded 120 rifleman in the 
skirmish at ‘Tulifinny. When Charleston was 
beseiged in 1780, Maj. James marched to ils de- 
fenee, but Goy. John Rutledge ordered him back 


to embody the country militia. ‘The town hav. 


‘ , | 
ing fallen, he was employed by his countrymen, | 


to wait on the conqucrors and to inquire of them 
what terms they would give. On finding that 
nothing short ofan unconditional submission and 
a resumption of the characters and duties of 


British subjects, would be accepted, he abruptly 


broke off all negociation; and, rejoining his) 


friends, formed a stamina of the distinguished 
corps known in the latter periods of the revolu- 
tionary war by the name of Marion’s Brigade. 
In the course of this erucl and desultory warfare, 
Major James was reduced from casy circumstan- 
ees to poverty. All his moveable property was 
carried off, and every house on his plantation 


burnt; but he bore up under these misfortunes, | 


and devoted, not ouly all his possessions, but lif 
itself for the wood of his country. After Greene, 
as commander in chief, had superseded Marion, 
Major James continued to serve under the former, 
and fought with him at the battle of Futaw. 


The corps with wh ch he served consisted mOstiy 


| of riflemen, and were each served with 24 rounds 
|| of catridges. Many of them expended the whole 
and inost of them 2U of these in firing on the ene. 
jmy. As they were in the habit of taking aim, 
itheir shot scldom failed of doing execution. 
| Shortly after this action, Major James and Gen. 
| Marion were both elected members of the state 

legislature. Before the general had rejoined his 
| brigade, it was unexpectedly attacked and after 
; retreating was pursued by a party of the British, 
| commanded by Col. Thompson, now Count Rum. 
‘ford. In this retreat Major James being mount- 
ed, was nearly overtaken by two British dragoons 

but kept them from eutting him down by a judi- 
| cious use of his pistols, and escaped by leaping a 
chasm ina bridge of twenty feet width. The 
dragoons did not follow. The major being out 





of their reach, rallied his men, brought them back 
‘to the charge, and stopped the progress of the 
jenemy. When the war was nearly over, he re- 
signed his commission, and, like another Cinein- 
natus, he returned to his farm and devoted the 


remainder of his days to the improvement of his 


of the great J am, and yowed to be the friend of 
jman, and the cternal enemy of sin. Ile joined 
himself to an army of warriors, whose leader was 
(Jesus of Nazareth.—Many were the battles they 
fought, and many the victories they gained over 
the ridicule of scoflers, and the encmies within 
their own hearts. Angel voices chanted praises 
of his deeds of benevolence and love. ‘The wid- 
ow’s heart sang for joy, and the famished orphan 
was fed by his bounty. Ilis kindness softened 
hearts which had been harder than Alpine rocks, 
and his offers of salvation found their way to the 





soul, through avenues untrodden as Alpine pas. 
|ses. Buta change comes over him. His sun 
| goes down, “ not behind the darkened West,” 
but melts away into the light of Heaven. His 
ibody was embalmed with the tears of friends, 
and his funeral dirge was the moaning of those 
he had relieved. 
| Reader, which, think you, God looks upon 
‘with the most pleasure; Hannibal, the conquer. 
or of armies, or this Christian Philanthropist, the 


conqucror of sin? 


property and the education of his children. In} 


the year 1791 he died, with the composure and 


fortitude of a Christian hero.” 





WES CO lbh at Wo 


THE YOUTHFUL WARRIORS, 

IN ancient times, a warrior stood preparing 
himself for battle. The first dawning of day 
shed a faint light on his gilded armor, and but 
feebly illumined a spacious apartment. Few of 
the Carthagenians had awoke from their slum. 
bers; but there was one, a youth, scarce nine 
years of age, who had passed a sleepless night. 
Bright visions of future glory filled his brain, and 
morning's earliest dawn found him prostrate at 
the feet of the warrior, beseeching that he might 
accompany him toa far-distant ficld of battle ! 
It was the warrior’s son, and his favorite. He 
gazed upon him carnestly, and he saw bravery, 
decision and revenge depicted on his counte- 
nance, and ever and anon he heard the earnest, 
thrilling request—* My father, may I go?” 


The father yielded, after he had taken him to the 
'** altar of Moloch’—and heard him swear that 
he would be the eternal enemy of the Romans. 

This youth was victorious. His name became 
'a terror of the whole Roman army, and his decds 
of valor filled all Carthage with rejoicings. 
Thousands of voiees chanted his praises, and he 
seemed great as their wods.—But changes will 
come. ‘The warrior who carried his army over 
the untrodden Alps, saw that the sun of his glory 
was about setting in darkness. Dejocted, he 
l retired to his home—but how changed were his 
; countrymen !—lIlow fickle is man! Coldness 
j and distrust had suceeded idolatry and confidence ; 
and nearly twenty years after, Hannibal, that 
great general, was poisoned, far away froin the 
| country he had fought to redeem! 

In modern times, | saw a youth in conversa. 
tion with his father. He, too, had passed a 
sleepless night; but his countenanee seemed 
peal, though decided. Visions of future glory 
had filled his thoughts ; but it was glory of a 
celestial kind. * My fathe>, shall I go ?!—His 


lather yielded, and he bowed himself at the altar 


ANECDOTE OF JUDGE DUVALT,. 
Tue following amusing aneedote of Judge 
Duval was originally given by the Hartford Re 
| View, some years since. It will be found inter 
esting :— 

** Judge Duval is a gentleman, not only of su 
perior intellectually attainments, but of uneom 
mon native talents and shrewdness. He is also 
remarkable for his attachment to republican sim- 
plicity and plainness, and his utter abhorencee ot 
aristocratic ostentation and parade. We never 
think of the judge without recollecting an occur 
renec, Which it is said took place in the city of New. 
York, afew years since, inw hich a Senator is said 
also to have acted a conspicuous part. ‘The Sen 
vtor alluded to was distinguished, from most oth 
er men, by dandyism in dress and supercilious 
ness in deportment. "These traits in his eharae 
ter, spiced with an unusual degree of vanity, 
often rendered him the object of merriment and 
sometimes the very butt of ridicule and wit. 

“ ‘The story is, that the Senator, on his return 
from Washington called at a hotel in New-York. 
On his arrival he stepped up to a clerk of the 

‘bar, and introduced himself as ** Mr-——, ot 
the Senate of the United States,’ adding that 
he should tarry a few days in the city and want. 
ed the ** best room in the house,” and the * best 
accommodations that could be given” him.” 
Judge Duval happened to be present. Disgusted 
with the vanity and pomposity of the Senator, 
and willing to make him appear as ridiculous as 
he deserved, he followed him up to the bar, and 
in the same haughty tone and style introduced 
himselfas * Judge Duval, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States,” adding that he also want 
ed the “ best room and accommodations the 
| house afforded.” This introduction of the Judge 
}rather mortified the pride of the Senator, but he 
i 


managed to pass it off on the pretence of not ob 


serving it. The Judge, however, was determin 
fed to follow him up until he should notice him 
Accordingly he made it convenient to take a scat 
at the dinner table, directly opposite the Senator 
As soon as the 


called for a servant. A servant instantly ran to 


ecntlemen were all seated, he 
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him and asked him his wishes. He replied in a 
loud and audible voice, * Judge Duval, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; he wishes 
for the best piece of beef and the best potatoe on 
the table.” 

“The whole table was convulsed with laugh- 
ter. ‘The mortified Senator could stand it no 
longer—he left the table and lost his dinner, but 
his pride and vanity remained.” 





IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL ACTION. 

Ir is related in the Cincinnati Chronicle, that, 
at an education mecting lately held in that city, 
the Rev. Dr. Beecher related the following 
* dream,” being a beautiful illustration of the 
importance of individual action—and showing 


that in our republican country, although it is on-| 


ly the mass which acts through the laws it is the 
individual which moves the mass : 

‘“* fe said he had a dream, which, like other 
dreams, did not wholly explain itself, and in 
which some of the natural objects had the power 
of speech. 


the Monongahela, and, in passing over a rough 


country, at every short distance, met a little. 
stream, which he could step over; but all of 


them were going the same way. At last, he 
asked one, where he was going? ‘ Why,” re- 
plied the little rill, “* I am going to New Orleans. 
I hear the people there want a great canal, a 
thousand miles long, and fifteen feet wide, and I 
am going to help make it.” 
ean you do? 


“ And pray what 
I can step over you. What can 

you do?” * I don’t know what I can do: but 
I shall be there.” And so saying it hurried on. 
Ile came to another, and asked the same ques- 
All were 
hurrying on to make the grand canal, on which 
the steam ships of the West, with their heavy 


tion, and received the same answer. 


On the heads 
of the Alleghany, the Scioto, and the Mississippi, 


burdens, were to be transported. 


he found thousands more of little streams, hurried 
on by the same impulses, and which, while he 
None 
knew what he could do, but all were determined 


yet spoke to them, passed out of sight. 
to do something. He passed on, tlll he came to 
the mighty Mississippi, and there he found the 
eanal was made! The noble steam-ship rode 
proudly on its surface, and as its waters dimin- 
ished, they were again replenished to the brim, 
by every mountain-spring and every stream.— 
Thus do the little rills make the stream, the 
stream the river, till the united waters of the 
whole pour on their way, rejoicing, to the glori- 
ous ocean. So is man to the mass, and the mass 
Each little 
mortal, weak and weary though he be, can do 


to the grand tide of human affairs. 


something in making up the mighty stream of 


human events, as it rolls on the ocean of eternity. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
Dr. A- , of Cambridge, was once rather 
embarrassed by an occurrence in his congrega- 
tion. An insane man, Who had reeeived a public 
education, and wasstrongly attached to the doc- 
for; had observed in the forenoon of a warm 
stunmer Sabbath, that several of the congregation 
sleptin the time of sermon. ‘To prevent the re 
currence of the evilin the affernoon, the maniac, 


having filled his bosom with windfalls from a 


neighboring orchard, posted himself in a conve- |! men are at church, the very boy who blows the 
nient situation in the side of the gallery, the | bellows is not athome.” ‘** An excellent method 
front gallery being occupied by the college stu-| then presents of warming one’s self,’ replied the 
dents. Presently after the service commenced, emperor, preserving his incognito ; and he imme- 
he observed one asleep, and gently disengaging | diately set about blowing the bellows, while the 
his hand from his bosom, he aimed the contents, biacksmith forged the iron. ‘The wheel being 
at the head of thesleeper. This occasioned some | repaired, six sols were demanded for the job: 
disturbance, but when it subsided; a second | but the emperor gave six ducats. The black- 


sleeper’s head was plied with an apple. ‘The smith returned them to the traveler, saying, 


' preacher observed the occasion of the disturbance, | “* Sir, you have made a mistake, and instead of 


Ile was traveling near the sources of | 


and requested his insane friend to desist. ‘ Dr. | six sols, you have given me six picces of gold, 
A———.,” said the maniac, “ mind your preach. which no one in the village can change.” 
ing, and I will keep the dogs awake.” It will) ‘ Change them when you can,” said the emper- 
scarcely need to be remarked, that for some or, stepping into the carriage; ‘* an emperor 
time there was less inclination to slecp in the au- | should pay for such a pleasure as that of blowing 


dience than usual. the bellows.” 





SINGULAR WILL. '  Eereers or Hapit on tue Invanr Minp.— 
An English miser, John Pleech, lately died in) Trust every thing to habit, habit, upon which, in 
London, leaving the following will; I give and) all ages, the lawgiver, as well as the school mas- 
bequeath to my nephew, my old black coat; I) ter, has mainly placed his reliance ; habit which 
give and bequeath to my niece, the flannel waist- makes every thing easy, and casts all difficulties 
coat I now wear; I give and bequeath to each 


upon the deviation from the wonted course. 
of my sister’s grand children, one of the earthen Make sobriety a habit, intemperance will be hate- 
pots on the top of my wardrobe; finally I give ful and hard. Give a child the habit of sacredly 
and bequeath to my sister, as a last token regarding the truth—of carefully respecting the 
of the affection I have always felt for her, the’ property of others—of scrupulously abstaining 
brown stone jug at the head of my bed. The from all acts of improvidence which can involve 
disappointment of the legatees, when this strange | him in distress, and he will just as likely think of 
will was read, may easily be imagined. The rushing into an element in which he eannot 
deceased was spoken of by all in a way by no! breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or stealing. — 
;means flattering to him, and his sister, in a fit Lord Brougham. 
of anger gave the brown stone jug, her legacy,a 





kick, which broke it in pieces, when lo! a com. | Letters Containing Remittances 
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plete stream of guineas poured out of it, and the 
general disappointment gave way to joy. Each 
hurried to examine his or her legacy, and the 
flannel waistcoat and little earthen pots were 
found equally well filled, the testator having only 
wished to cause them an agreeable surprise. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
Moruers, can you teach your children the art 
of doing good? It is only to aid by your example, 
as well as precepts, that developement of the 
noblest faculties of your children, the affections, 


Married, 

In this city, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. C. F. Le Fevre, 
Laban Paddock, Esq. to Mise Lydia Mirick, allof this city 

In Canaan, on the Mth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kent, Mr 
possible, the selfishness of animal instinet—of,) Edwin Thayer, of the firm ot Wheeler & Thayer, of Chat 
ham, to Miss Charlotte. daughter of Dillon Cady, of the 
former place 

In New-York, on the loth ult. by the Rey. Jolin M 
Macauly, Mr. Henry Seley to Miss Mary Eldridge, both ot 


reason, confidence, while you repress as much as 


appetite. Begin early. You have the key of 


their affections, open their little hearts only to 


sweet impressions of love, which is benevolence. 
Never hire them with moncy to perform tasks of 
any kind. If you have managed them rightly, 
they will do your requirements for you, be cause | 
they love you. Give to your children as often as 
you think best; but never pay them for being | 
good. Let the consciousness that they have 
done good, have gained knowledge, and that you| 


approved their conduet, be their reward. 


EMPEROR AND BLACKSMITIIL. | 
Dunine the journey of the Emperor Joseph IL.) 
to Italy, one of the wheels of his coach broke | 


down on the road, so that it was with difficulty 


he reached a small village at a short distance. | 


On his arrival there, his majesty got out at the 
door of the only blacksmith’s shop the town af 
forded, and desired him to repair the wheel with 
out ae lay 


rep! 


* "That Ll would do very willinely,” 


ied the simith, * but it being huliday, all my 


this city. 

At Claverack, on the 2st ult. by the Rev. Richard Sluy 
ter, Mr. Robert H. Neetus to Miss Rachel R. eldest daugh 
ter of Henry Richmond, Esq. all of that place. 

In Claverack, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr 
Chauncey Yorker, of Taghkanic, to Miss Julia Snyder, of 
the former place. 

In Claverack. on the 25th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr 
Henry Miner, of Hudson, to Miss Louisa Beebe, of Great 
Barrington, Mass 

In Ghent, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr 
Michael A. Melious to Miss Elizabeth Gaul, both of Ghent 

In New Baltimore, on the l7th ult. by the Rev. My 


|| Fields, Mr. Moses Carey, ot New Baliimore, to Mies 


Martha Swezey, of the same place. 

In Albany, on the Ith ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff 
Capt. William Fuller to Miss Lydia Swezey, both of 
New Baltimore. 

In Weatherstield, on the Sth ult. by the Rev. Asahel 
Hayward, Mr. Squire N. Hateh, of Triangle, Broome Co 
N. Y. to Miss B. Maria Lewis, of Weatherstield, Genesee 
County, N. Y 


Dicd, 
At Ghent. on the 24th ult. Mrs. I eth Peterson, relict 
of Benjam Peterson, aged 72 vear 


At Churchtown, on the Jtth ult) Mr. John Rossman 
aeeod VW vent 
At Hill<dale., on the 24th ult. Mr 


aged about 2> year 


Wilham H. Downing 
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For the Rural Repository. 
ACCROSTIC. 
Toa Friend upon his Departure for the South. 
T ne sunny South on a murmuring gale, 
H ath borne to thine ear some sweet, witching tale, 
Of a land where beauty and brightuess shine, 
M ore brilliant than e’er this home of thine ; 
A nd hath told of birds and flowers that there, 
S end music and fragrance along the soft air; 
S tealing grief from the spirits; while to the heart 
P leasures, riches, and health new vigor impart; 
E ach feature is drawn with a pencil of light, 
N o cloud shadows o’er the landscape so bright. 
Child of the North! e’er thou leavest behind 
E ach scene around which thy memory twines, 
R est thou awhile; let one lingering gaze 
B e fixed on the haunts of thy sunniest days ; 
Ah! note thou that roof, ’neath it humbly there 
K neel in sorrow and tears a heart stricken pair, 
KE ach murmuring lip breathes in accents mild, 
“ Remember, Oh God! our wandering Child.” 
H. M. D. 


Comstock's Landing, October, 1840. 


THE EVENING TIDE IS FLOWING 
Tue evening tide is flowing 
Away to other strands; 


The sunset light is glowing 
Upon the shining sands ; 

The free light bark is sleeping 
On ocean’s waveless breast; 

While heaven’s bright dews are weeping 
In silence o’er their rest. 


So ebbs the tide of Feeling, 
So beauty must decay, 
And leave us while it’s stealing 
Far on time’s shore away. ° 
The morning ties that bound us 
To life with all its woes, 
Must wither, too, around us, 


Like freshness from the rose. 


And Love, who once could weave us 
A wreath of rosy flowers ; 

[fis little bark must leave us, 
For other hearts than ours. 

His shining freight of sorrows 
Is hid by sunny hope ; 

And often, too, 


he borrows 
Her wizard telescope. 


And Friendship, too, will falter, 
With all its fancied truth, 

And perish on Jife’s altar, 
The sacrifice of youth. 

Then who shall blame our grieving 
Fon hours of morning pritne 

Which Memory is leaving 


As monuments of time! 


’ 


So ebbs the tid 


So passion 


passi ; 
Till truth stands f irevealn 

The re tlms of endless day 
To ties that wither ror 

New being shall b 

Jas yuaie e—in Heaven! 


| 
| BY 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
PASSING UNDER THE ROD, 


MRS. 8. B. DANA. 


Ir was the custom of the Jews to select the tenth of | 


their sheep after this manner. The lambs were separated 
| from their dams, and enclosed in a sheep cote, with only 
one narrow way out; the lambs were at the entrance. 
| On opening the gate, the lambs hastened to join their dams, 
| and a man placed at the entrance, with a rod dipped in 
| ochre, touched every tenth lamb, and so marked it with 
| his rod, saying, “ Let this be holy."— Union Bible Dic 
tionary—* Aud [will cause you to pass under the rod, 
and I will bring you into the bond of covenant.” — Ezekiel. 
| 1 saw the young bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 
And the bright flush of joy mantled hich on her cheek, 
And the future looked blooming and gay ; 
Aud with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 
And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 
By the chain which tenderness wove. 
But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding 
and torn, 
And the chain had been severed in two, 
She had changed her white robes for the sables of 
grief, 
And her bloom for the paleness of wo! 





dut the Healer was there, pouring balin on her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 
And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies; 
There had whispered a voice, *twas the voice of her 
God, 


| 
} 
“TI love thee, I love thee!—pass under the rod 2” 
' 
| 


1 saw the young mother in tenderness bend 

O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 
And she kissed the soft iy 8, as they murmured her 
| name 
| While the dreamer lay 
} 
| 


Oh! sweetas the rose-bud encircled with 


siniling in joy. 

When its fragrance it flune on the air, 

So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there ! 

But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautiful b 
And the tal 


Butthe Healer was the re, W ho had smitten her heart, 


» of her sorrow was told : 


And taken her treasure away, 

Toallure her to He 

An I the 

There had whispered a voice, "twas the vi 
God, 


the e, I love thee ! 


ven, he had placed iton high, 


mourver will sweetly obey! 


“TT love under the red!" 


| pa 
| . 

| Tsaw whena father and mother had leaned 
| Or, the arms of ade ial cherishe Ls i, 
| And the star in the future grew bright 
| As they saw the proud place he hac 
| And the fast-coming evening of life promised fair; 
/ 

And its pathway 


And the star 


WoL; 


erew sinooth to their feet, 


And the Whis] ers of fane y were sweet; 
| But I saw when they stood 


bending | 


y low over the 
grave, 
| Where their heart’s dearest hope had been laid, 
| And the tal had gone down in the darkine of ni lit, 
And the joy from their bosoms had fled: 
|} Butthe Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
Aud hi led them with tenderest ¢ ’ 
Aid tie it eu ma ir, the pirobituyr ; rld 
— F . 
. i 
Giod, 
1 ] : 
i } a | ( a 


} 
to their vwaze, 


1 | ° } 1 
lightof love glimmered brightat the end, 


THE HEART'S MYSTERY. 
O! wuo shall say he knows the folds 
Which veil another's inmost heart, 
The hopes, thoughts, wishes which it holds, 
In which he never bore a part? 
That hidden world eye cannot see— 
O! who shall pierce its mystery ? 
Presumptious aim! that shrouded soul, 
Unmarked by every human gaze, 
Is open but to His control 
Whio traces every secret maze! 
It is not thine to bound its faith, 
Or say what feelings swell beneath. 
There may be hope, as pure, as bright 
As ever sought eternity— 
There may be light—clear heavenly light 
Where all seems cold and dark to thee ; 
And where thy spirit mourns the dust, 
There may he trust—delightful trust. 
Go—bend to God, and leave to Him 
The mystery of thy brother's heart, 
Nor vainly think his faith is dim, 
Because in thine it hath no part; 
He too is mortal, and like thee 


Would sour to immortality. 


And, if in duty’s hallowed sphere, 
Like thee, he mee kly, humbly bends, 
With hands unstained, and conscience clear 
With life’s temptation he contends, 
O! leave him that unbroken rest, 
The peace that shrines a virtuous breast. 
And if his thoughts and hopes should err, 
Still view him witha gentle eye, 
Remembering doubt, and change, and fear 
Are woven in man’s destiny ; 
And when theze cloud 


That truth 


ure passed away, 
shall dawn with opening day 


TO 


THE LATE 


MARY. 


ny WM. S. HOLDEN 


Tur seaman parting from the shore, 
That bear 
When he may 

A bitter, bitter feelin 
And whi ship before the wind 

So swiftly driven the waters throuch, 
With straining eye-ba belund 


id paitinge view. 
! 


mpon it those hie love s, 
never see it more, 
r, proves, 


le the 


lls look 


To ( atch ua lust 


Thus, Mary, 


when from thee l ro, 


My heart, thouch wishes there rebel, 
Shall share the seaman’s bitter woe, 
Shall join the seaman’s fond farewell 


"Tis vainto murmur orto sich 
Batoh! if we 

M: y T not claim a kind re ply, 
A huimbh | | 


’ 


in life must part, 


ice Within your heart! 
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